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FOREWORD 



This publication contains Parts I and II of a four-part report on a 
study of the relevance of existing knowledge about child development to 
social science curriculum development. The study, directed by Dr. Irving 
Sigel, of the Merri 11-Palmer Institute of Human Development and Family Life 
was supported by a developmental contract of the United States Office of 
Education, made with Purdue University for the Social Science Education 
Consortium. 

Part I describes the problem of inadequate communication between 
developmental psychologists and curriculum workers, and suggests some 
directions for cooperative efforts between the two groups. Part II reports 
on a test run of such a cooperative effort, in which developmental psychol- 
ogists applied the bindings of their profession to specific problems posed 
by social science educators. 

Part III consists of 67 abstracts of child development source mater- 
ials which the Merri 11 -Palmer group felt are most relevant to the problems 
of constructing sound social studies curricula. Part IV is "A Teaching 
Strategy for the Social Sciences Derived from Some Piagetian Concepts'’ . 

It is the hope of the Consortium that these reports will help point 
the way to a much more extensive cooperative effort between developmental 
psychologists and social science curriculum workers. 

Irving Morrissett 



March, 1966 
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REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 

! 

There is considerable ferment in the educational world concerning 
curriculum revisions. Since the launching of Sputnik, educators have been 
engaged in frenzied activities updating and revising curricula in the natural 
sciences and mathematics. A sense of urgency has led to ever -expanding activity 
in curriculum reorganization and innovation. This activity has been further 
energized. This by a knowledge explosion, with great leaps forward being made 

i 

in virtually every field of knowledge from anthropology to zoology. 

The result has been revisions in curricula for all educational levels \ 

\ ] 

in virtually every discipline. Innovations have appeared in elementary school 
mathematics and high school physics, in elementary grade economics and secondary 
social sciences. 

Thera has been considerable haste in these developments, as though 
energy had been dormant during the earlier periods when educational change ■ 

proceeded at a slower and more leisurely pace. In the haste with which novel 
curricula have been undertaken, there has been a tendency to overlook the very 

j 

organism for whom all these changes are ostensibly being made - the child. 

The intent of tha innovative educator should be to prepare the child to cope with ; 
an ever changing world of knowledge. 

The Potential Contribution of Developmental Psychology 

It is our contention that curriculum revision, without consideration 
of the nature of the developing child, will prove of far less value than antici- 
pated. The logic for this position rests on the assumption that the child* s 
ability to assimilate and generalize new knowledge depends on his intellectual 
and emotional status. Intellectual status does not mean I.Q., but rather the 
child's developmental or maturity level. 

Recent discoveries in developmental psychology have demonstrated the 
step by step processes of intellectual growth. At each stage the child is 
capable of assimilating knowledge in certain ways and under certain conditions. j 
Unless the requisite intellectual processes have been acquired, clever presenta- 
tion of materials alone will not be sufficient to produce desired outcomes. 



The great theoretical and empirical gains made in the last decade in 
developmental psychology have not had an appropriate or profound effect on 
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curriculum revisions. With few exceptions, the curriculum innovators, particularly 
in social science, have worked within a framework of the subject matter and have 
taken little cognizance of the recent work in child development. The relative 
lack of communication and integration between these two streams of knowledge is 
a disservice to both. How can curriculum be revised unless account is taken of 
the nature of the consumer of that knowledge? And how can we learn about the 
child’s intellectual development unless we are better aware of the educational 
experiences to which the child is exposed? Each of these fields of endeavor . 

stands to gain from increased interaction. 

To document the assertion of the relative lack of integration between 
developmental psychology and social science curriculum development, we under- 
took a limited survey of some of the leading social studies texts for teachers. 

We found that, although formal notice was taken of the importance of child 
psychology in curriculum development, little effort was made to tie these two 
together. When it was done, it was in the most general, and frequently insup- 
portable, ways. For example, it is assumed that children are self-centered 
and are primarily interested in things that are physically close to them. 

This assertion does not square with the everyday observation of children s 
interest in cowboys and dinosaurs, both far away from the urban child of the 
1)60* s. It is also commonly said that children are very concrete and literal, 
and incapable of conceptual thought, but recent research demonstrates that child- 
ren as young as six or seven are capable of certain kinds of conceptual thought. 

In addition to the child and the curriculum, a third ingredient in 
the education process is the teacher. His style or manner of teaching is 
expecially important. Here too a number of researches have been undertaken, 
assessing the efficacy of various means of teaching — for example, the inquiry 
and discovery method, where the child is encouraged to seek out answers with 
the guidance of a leader. The impact of teacher strategies and the effectiveness 
of some have been studied (Scott & Sigel, 1965). 

Curriculum modification, child development and teacher strategy are 
closely interrelated; one must attend to all of these if he is ir.terested in 
maximizing the impact of any one of the three. Because of these considerations, 
there must be an active dialogue between educators and child developmentalists 
as well as between child developmentalists and the curriculum builders. 

With these commitments in mind we undertook two types of activities: 

1) creation of a dialogue between social scientists and developmental psychologists 
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(see Part II, Report on Developmental Research Conference), and 2) a review 
of child development research publications, to assess the status of our know- 
ledge regarding the child's social science concepts — the key to his eventual 
understanding of social science (see Part III, Abstracts of Some Child Develop- 
ment Literature) . Since the Conference Proceeding is included in this report, 
there is no need to summarize it here. 

In the research on the development of concepts relevant to social 
science, we surveyed some 200 articles describing how and at what level children 
understood the meaning and significance of such concepts as kinship, political 
leadership and justice. Of course, there are gaps in our knowledge in many 
areas. This is because there has not been consistent or intensive interest in 
areas. Topics such as moral judgment, political attitudes and awareness, 
for example, have received greater attention than the child's conception of 
free enterprise or taxation. 

v Although it is not for us to explain the variety and unevenness of 

research in these fields, it is tempting to speculate about the reason, and 
such speculation is relevant to our discussion. The variegated pattern may well 
be due to the fact that for many fields, e.g., economics and anthropology, little 
was expected from children. These fields, for example, are considered too com- 

I • ( 

plex or too Irrelevant for the very young. Some have felt we should leave 
these disciplines to college, ignoring the fact that children find themselves 
handling money and engaging in economic transactions very early in life. The 
decision to exclude social science needs justifying just as much as the decision 
to Include it. The timing and method of introducing economics, for example, 
should be based on some prior knowledge of the child's ability to understand 
as well as on the usefulness of economic knowledge to the child. The latter 
seems easier to decide than the former, although alone it may not be a sufficient 
reason for introducing economics. 

In sum, the developmental psychologist has an important and significant 
role to play. It seems that until his work and the research in his field are 
made integral to curriculum building, much will be lost between the curriculum 
innovations and the child consumer. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN RESEARCH AND CURRICULA 
The best way to demonstrate the relationship between curriculum 
development and research on child psychology is by referring to a study by 
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